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Significant 


Sentiments 


Time Lag 


“What is the greatest service that 
journalism has to render the public?’ asks 
George Bernard Shaw, who says he is 
“a journalist and nothing else all the 
time”. “Journalism largely provides the 
public with its mind. Most people have 
either made-up minds or no minds at all, 
and what is in their heads is exactly what 
the papers put into them.” Thus Shaw 
answers. 

The tragedy of journalism is that, hav- 
ing this splendid function, it performs it 
indifferently well. “The difficulty for the 
journalist”, specifies Mr. Shaw, “as for 
everyone, is the time lag. As a journalist, 
I have had rather a rough time because 
nature constituted me so that when a 
thing happens I perceive it has happened. 
It takes most people about twenty years 
to realize it. 

“Imagine me trying to get my living 
as a journalist and being always twenty 
years ahead of the newspapers. We are 
suffering because the public has a terrible 
time lag. The great duty of journalists 
is to abolish it, and to make people under- 
stand that the world is continually chang- 
ing, and that it is no use trading on ideas 
obsolete before they were born. 

“At the present time the press is time- 
lagging very badly in many ways. Take 
the Russian Revolution. .. .” 


Nun’s Answer 


“‘T never meet people who are not break- 
ing their hearts over the torn bodies of 
their loved ones. I have had charge of the 
emergency ward of this hospital for ten 
years.’ A little tired nun was speaking”, 
recounts Samuel Harkness in The Ohris- 
tian, “and as I listened, I thought of the 
vast company of women who have followed 
the Virgin over the blood-stained tracks of 
life. I said, ‘Sister, tell me, how do people 
act under these circumstances; do they 
show courage, or do they act like trapped 
animals?’ She answered slowly, ‘All the 
heights and all the depths are here.’ I 
said, ‘What makes the difference?’ And 
she said, ‘Religion.’ ” 


Prejudices 


Sir Arthur Keith’s study of evolution, 
which has won for him the reputation as 
the world’s leading Darwinian, has con- 
vinced him that the race can improve only 
by competition (the struggle of the fit and 
unfit, and the survival of the fittest). Since 
a main incentive to competition is preju- 
dice, especially race-prejudice, Sir Arthur 
answers the following question in the 
negative: “Would it be a good thing for 
the ultimate health and happiness of man- 
kind if reason were not only to overcome 
our prejudices but to eliminate them from 
the heart altogether ?”’ 

“My answer”, he goes on to say, “is that 
the human heart, with its prejudices, its 
instinctive tendencies, its likes and dis- 
likes, its passions and desires, its spiritual 


aspirations and its idealism, is an essen- 
tial part of the great scheme of human 
evolution—the scheme whereby nature 
throughout the sons of the past, has 
sought to bring into the world ever better 
and higher races of mankind... . 

“Without competition mankind can never 
progress; the price of progress is com- 
petition, nay, race prejudice and, what is 
the same thing, national antagonism have 
to be purchased not with gold but with 
life. Nature throughout the past has de- 
manded that a people who seek independ- 
ence as well as peace can obtain these 
privileges only in one way—by being pre- 
pared to sacrifice their blood to secure 
them. Nature keeps her human orchard 
healthy by pruning; War is her pruning- 
hook. We cannot dispense with her serv- 
ices. This harsh and repugnant forecast 
of man’s future is wrung from me.” 


Law of Birth Control 


As head of the Frontier Nursing Service 
in Kentucky, Mrs. Mary Breckinridge has 
had wide observation of child-birth, and 
the result of her observation is that she 
puts no faith in birth control. 

“Birth control as a solution for over- 
production of the masses of the popula- 
tion”, she writes in Harper's Magazine, 
“does not work. I do not pretend to say 
whether the reason lies in living under 
over-crowded conditions, in poor teaching, 
in poor methods of application, or in the 
persistence of Nature herself against all 
odds, or where it lies, I only state that it 
does not work.” 

In regard to the educated classes,—‘I 
do not think that birth control is the 
factor which determines the smaller fami- 
lies of the so-called upper classes to-day. 
On the contrary, I do not think the upper 
classes could have large families if they 
wanted them. ... I can truthfully say 
that for every one of the so-called upper 
classes who has come to me in dread of a 
family, at least twenty have come who 
wanted children or more children. .. .” 

From the sterility of the upper classes, 
Mrs. Breckinridge postulates this law: 
The fertility of the race is in inverse ratio 
to its intelligence. This law indicates to 
Mrs. Breckinridge the true solution for 
over-production—it is to increase intelli- 
gence, 


Churches No Monopoly 


What philosophers, the “aristocrats of 
the intellect”, think of the lowly celebra- 
tion of the common people, religion, is set 
forth in The Meadville Journal by a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Buffalo, Dr. Richard Wilson Boynton, who 
is also a distinguished Unitarian minis- 
ter. “Philosophy looks at religion, and 
finds it too closely bound up with tra- 
ditional ways of thinking which the pro- 
gressive part of mankind has abandoned”, 
he says. He goes on: 

“These are really older types of philoso- 
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phy which the church once found suited 
to its purpose, but whose present utility 
is very doubtful. It has been the unfor- 
tunate habit of organized religion, with 
its one-track type of mind, to insist that 
only one solution of our deepest problems 
can be right, and hence that other pro- 
posed solutions must be wrong. Time out 
of mind, religious people have reasoned 
that those who do not believe as they do 
must, from that fact alone, be irreligious. 
Instead of patient research and a dis- 
position to weigh alternative hypotheses, 
we have controversy, intolerance, and 
sectarianism. 

“To the philosopher this is deplorable, 
and: he sees in it, moreover, a serious 
danger for the future of the church. If 
the churches insist on enforcing uniform- 
ity of belief they are bound, he thinks, 
in time to disintegrate. Already, to-day, 
a growing number of intelligent people 
are indifferent to the teachings of all the 
churches, even the most liberal. 

“One reason is,that, if an individual 
accepts the standpoint of the older science 
and of naturalistic philosophy, he is flatly 
called an atheist; while if he accepts that 
of the newer science and emergent evolu- 
tion he is called a humanist, with the 
clear implication that he is merely an 
atheist in disguise. 

“The churches have no monopoly of re- 
ligion; far from it. Largely on traditional 
grounds, they feel it incumbent upon them 
to insist on the two great doctrines of 
God and personal immortality. It is no- 
torious that an increasing number of 
thoughtful people are wholly unable to 
acquire a clear conviction on either of 
these points. 

“Tf these leading minds, legitimately — 
influenced by the intellectual approach — 
of science and philosophy, largely through _ 
the teaching of our colleges and univer- 
sities, are to be kept in contact with 
organized religion, the churches must — 
abate their pretensions to be the ultimate — 
repositories of truth and of the way of 
salvation, and take more of the humble, — 
expectant, open-minded and self-critical at- 
titude of the scientist and the philosopher.” 
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Discipline’s the Word 

“Tf I were young to-day”, said Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes in a commencement ad- 
dress at St. Lawrence University, “I 
would try to make myself worthy of my 
cause and fit for its service by training 
myself to the discipline which alone can 
make any man a good servant. I would { 
avoid all indulgence or debauchery which 
might impair my strength. Of course, we — 
do not talk of this to-day, but only of self- 
expression. No good cause was ever won 
and no great nation ever saved by lives 
of self-expression. To-day as yesterday dis- — 
cipline is the word. I was reading last 
week one of the many new books on Soviet. 
Russia. In this book was the story of the 
young people of Russia, the boys and the 
girls who are being drilled by the authori 
ties to the service of the new communisti¢c 
society. ‘Education, discipline, frugality, 
love of labor, comradeship, contempt of 
death’, wrote this author, ‘are Russian 
principles for the raising of the new 
generation.’ ” 
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USSIA is a laboratory of social ex- 
y perimentation. Some of the most in- 
teresting experiments on this planet are 
being made by these Soviet leaders. They 
found themselves suddenly confronted by 
some of the most baffling social problems. 
i They realized that they were ignorant and 
| , inexperienced. And so they determined 
| _ to place their reliance upon experts. The 
one principle upon which they insisted 
was that human values must be placed 
above property rights. 
: 


3 Not a Guard, Not a Gun 


_ First of all they recognized that the 
new social order demanded a new kind 
of people and that this necessitated both 
education and culture. Following the plans 
formulated by John Dewey and an educa- 
tional commission, the educational system 
‘was thoroughly reorganized. It not only 
extends from the nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens in the factories and on the 
farms to the technical schools and uni- 
yersities, but also it reaches, out to the 
remote villages and hamlets where it is 
_ teaching the adult peasants to read and 
write. Under the Czars scarcely one-third 
of the population were literate. To-day 
less than one-third are illiterate. Progress 
might have been even more rapid had it 
not been for the shortage of both money 
and teachers. 
_ A second problem was health. No one 
- in Russia is supposed to “enjoy” ill- 
health. Disease is regarded as a social 
_ menace. In other lands the very rich and 
the very poor have the best medical and 
hospital service. The suffering comes 
among those who are not rich enough to 
pay for the best and too proud to resort 
to the free clinics. In Russia it was deter- 
p mined that all should share alike. Hos- 
_ pitals and doctors are both alike nation- 
alized and their services are free for all 
_ peasants and workers. The same is true 
of the law. Lawyers are paid by the 
State and their services are also free. 
With the abolition of private property, 
tmany of the old laws become inoperative. 
putes between citizens are for the most 
rt family or neighborhood quarrels. The 
chief qualification for lawyer or judge is 
ot a knowledge of the intricacies of the 
iv but a sympathetic understanding of 
human nature. 
Tt is in its treatment of social crime 
lat the Russian i aed is conspicu- 
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ous. Toward the political offender it 
is ruthless. His offense is interpreted as 
treason and to him is meted out the 
punishment of the traitor in times of 
war. A midnight arrest, a drum-head trial, 
and the firing squad are the customary 
procedure. But toward the social offender, 
the Russian system is most lenient. In 
case of mental defect, the prisoner is 
sent not to jail but to a hospital. All other 
crimes are attributed to defects of educa- 
tion or environment. The demand is not 
for punishment but re-education. The 
prisoners are sent to colonies of rehabilita- 
tion, where they are given wholesome 
surroundings and food, made to work, 
paid for their labor, with the hope and 
expectation that when released they will 
become once more useful members of so- 
ciety. At the juvenile colony near Moscow, 
with more than one thousand boys and 
girls between eighteen and twenty-four 
years of age, there was not a guard on 
the place, or a gun, or a fence around it. 
The inmates appeared happy and con- 
tented. As one said, “We come here bums, 
and we go out men.” 

The five-day week,—four days work and 
one day of rest,—with the rest-days stag- 
gered so that one-fifth of the population 
are idle every day, might have been 
demoralizing had not the Soviet leaders 
taken immediate steps to provide for the 
wise use of these leisure hours. In the 
“Park of Recreation, Culture and Rest”, 
near Moscow, is furnished a variety of 
educational, cultural and recreational op- 
portunities at a modest cost and it is 
patronized by from seventy-five to one 
hundred thousand men and women every 
day. There are workingmen’s rest homes, 
usually former palaces, where the workers 
can spend their vacation without cost to 
themselves. 


Marriage a Love Contract 


One of the most daring social experi- 
ments which Russia has undertaken is 
in connection with the family. What the 
final outcome may be one cannot say, 
but it is not for a country which tolerates 
a Reno to criticize or condemn. Accord- 
ing to the Russian theory, marriage is 
not. a legal contract but a love contract. 
When love ceases the marriage is broken. 
For the state to compel two people to 
live together after love has flown out of 
the window is legalized prostitution. 


Something to Believe About Russia 


When so many lies are printed on the Soviet, it is good to get a veracious 
report of the great experiment by a careful and judicious observer, 
who is also a noted Unitarian minister 


Hence if two people wish to marry and 
can meet the requirements as to income, 
freedom from communicable disease, ete., 
they repair to the registrar and sign on 
the dotted line. Similarly, if the marriage 
proves not to have been made in heaven, 
either party can go to the same or another 
registrar, make his or her complaint, and 
have the marriage annulled. The only con- 
dition is that if there are children, both 
parties,—-for in Russia there is absolute 
equality between the sexes,—must provide 
for their maintenance until they reach a 
certain age. At the outset there may have 
been abuses, but we were told by the 
registrar that since then there had been 
no avalanche of applications for divorce 
simply because it had’ been made easy, 
and that those who had applied ought to 
have been divorced and doubtless would 
have been divorced under any other 
system. 
Yes, but what Religion? 

It is doubtless Russia’s attitude toward 
religion which has been most severely 
criticized. The communists are frankly 
anti-religious but they constitute only one 
per cent. of the people. Much as they 
might like to close the churches, they 
are too wise to jeopardize the success of 
their movement by attempting to do it 
by force. And so they are trying to ac- 
complish the same result by indirection. 
First they withdrew the state support, as- 
suming that the churches would die. In- 
stead they were supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. Then they revised the constitu- 
tion, which had guaranteed religious free- 
dom by making it guarantee freedom of 
religious worship but imposing severe 
penalties upon religious instruction. This 
was a severe blow to the few Protestant 
missions, which relied upon preaching and 
teaching, but had no effect upon the Greek 
Orthodox churehes which are largely 
ritualistic. Then it began its present cam- 
paign of education. Through anti-religious 
posters and anti-religious museums it is 
trying to alienate the younger generation 
from the church. When asked if these 
efforts were liable to prove successful, 
one of our speakers replied, “If God is, 
religion will endure.” 

The present antagonism toward religion 
was inspired by a Church which afforded 
a vivid exemplification of Karl Marx’s 
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saying that “religion is the opiate of the 
working people’. They look upon religion 
as the last remnant of the old autocracy, 
which worked hand in hand with a 
QOzaristic state for the exploitation of the 
peasants and workers. With that church 
they are done forever. When the present 
antagonism has spent its force, and these 
communist leaders learn, as they must, 
that the secret of the persistence of re- 
ligion is that it has answered to the 
deepest needs of the human soul, then per- 
haps Russia will be ready for a rational 
religion, one which will prove compatible 
with the new science and the new tech- 
nique upon which it is endeavoring to 
erect a new civilization. 

Such is the challenge of Russia to Amer- 
ica. Through a political system which is 
a denial of liberty, it presents a challenge 
to a nation which prates of liberty only 
to place it under all sorts of restrictions. 
In its planned production, by which it 
has found a remedy for unemployment and 
a source of increasing wealth, it presents 
a challenge to the absence of planning 
which has resulted in periods of over- 
production and prosperity, followed by 
periods of underconsumption and depres- 
sion. And in its courageous grappling with 
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the most baffling social problems, it pre- 
sents a challenge to the complacency and 
indifference which has so often charac- 
terized our American attitude. 

No one assumes that the Russian people 
have more liberty than we. They are 
simply freer than they ever were before. 
No one imagines that they are as well off 
as our American workmen. They are 
simply better off than they ever were under 
the Czars. They have caught the vision 
of a new and better social order and they 
are bending every energy toward its 
achievement. 

One can only conjecture as to the pos- 
sibilities of a country where the profit 
motive and the desire for personal gain 
have been replaced by service of the 
common good, and sacrifice for a worthy 
cause. In the words of the president of 
the Leningrad Soviet when asked if he 
had any special message for America,— 
“Tell them that in judging Russia they 
must not compare it with the United 
States but with the Russia of yesterday ; 
and remember that ‘we have only been at 
it thirteen years.” 

Dr, Rececord has also covered in a graphic 
way the economic phases of the Russian re- 
publics, and these have already become familiar 
to most readers. 


New Occupations in a Machine Age 


II 


The Commercial Telephone Engineer 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


T was only fifty odd years ago that 

Alexander Graham Bell, experimenting 
in his laboratory with a rude telephonic 
device, leaned over, applied his mouth to 
the reed, and said, “Mr. Watson, come 
here, I want you.” To the amazement of 
both men Mr. Watson heard the request 
at the other end of the line. 

Thus was set on foot one of the world’s 
chief utilities. It is the basis of the great- 
est corporation on earth, with assets ex- 
eeeding $5,000,000,000. The telephone set 
in home and office is about all most 
people know of this gigantic industry 
with its multitude of exchanges and con- 
necting lines which, over land and sea, 
join cities and towns, states and nations 
of the civilized world. To-day, practically 
any telephone in the United States can be 
connected with any one of thirty-two 
million of the thirty-five million  tele- 
phones around the globe. A call is trans- 
mitted smoothly and efficiently; and few 
persons pause long enough to realize that 
half a century has gone into the building 
up of that system, and four thousand 
million dollars expended in this country 
alone. Telephone service has made pos- 
sible modern conditions of living, and 
is indispensable for their continuance. 

That is one reason why we include in 
this series of talks with workers in new 
occupations a glimpse at one or two as- 
pects of the internal operation of the 
telephone activity, aspects seen by the 
commercial engineer. Modern industry dis- 
closes two outstanding features: efficiency 


and service. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company with its associated 
companies is a stupendous business, em- 
ploying more than three hundred thou- 
sand men and women. 

Each department requires a high de- 
gree of efficiency, and makes rigid regula- 
tions for serving the public. For instance, 
telephone girls on whose intelligence and 
quick mental processes so much depends—— 
often extensive property values in case of 
fire, and life itself—are selected with utmost 
care. Each operator finally chosen repre- 
sents many others rejected. Girls who 
operate the switchboard must study for 
several ‘weeks; and then for a consider- 
able time are under careful supervision. 
If one wishes an illustration of alertness 
let one stand at the end of a long tele- 
phone switchboard, and watch the speed 
and accuracy with which the operators 
take calls, establish connections, and at- 
tend to details of making notations for 
toll rates: no idling minds or undisci- 
plined motives there. 

But we are looking in these descriptions 
to the future. What happens when a new 
service is to be installed in a community, 
or lines laid in a section just being built 
up? The commercial engineer contributes 
the information. 

“We are one of the departments of the 
business that deals largely in terms of 
the future. How many families, how many 
business firms will be established in a 
particular section in two years, five years, 
twenty years? In what part of the com- 
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munity will the various types and grades 
be located? What telephone service will 
be required? In other words, how much 
business will the telephone company be 
doing there in two years or twenty years? 
These questions, and others, must be — 
answered in the interests of efficiency. — 

“Or a new exchange-building must be 
erected, for the old one has outlived its 
usefulness. A building lasts on the average 
forty years. How large will the new ex- 
change need to be at the mid-point of its : 
life, say twenty years from now? At _ 
what strategic point should it be erected? 

Or take the telephone lines themselves: 
how many talking-circuits should be in- 
cluded in the cables that are under and 
above the street? What of the future 
growth? These are everyday problems with 
the commercial engineer and his staff.” 

No questioning by the interviewer was 
necessary. The engineer continued: 

“Here is a section which has outgrown 
its present telephone facilities. A new 
development must be projected. The com- 
mercial engineer sends out one of the 
survey engineers on his staff, who counts 
the families and business firms, making 
estimates of their relative purchasing 
power. He must also form conclusions 
about incoming families. With this in- 
formation he will know the number of 
telephones that will be in that section 
at definite future dates, and the units 
which will take individual or party-line 
service, Adding to this information figures 
gathered in the past from similar sec- 
tions, the engineer can tell with surprising 
accuracy what sort of ‘telephone’ neigh- 
borhood that particular locality is going 
to be. 

“He translates the number of estimated 
customers into terms of lines, and arrives 
at the needs of the section for the next 
ten years, let us say. ; 

“All this material is submitted to the 
project engineer in the plant department, 
who goes into the community with a steel 
tape with which he takes measurements 
determining the length of cable required, 
the location of poles, or manholes in the 
underground duct system. Some of the 
poles standing may not be of sufficient 
size or state of preservation to carry the 
new cables, all of which information he 
inserts in his notebook. Cables must stand 
violent storms; for those are the times 
when telephone service is needed most. 
When we realize that some of these 
cables contain the lines that serve two 
thousand or more families we realize the 
importance of having them secure.” 

When he has all the figures in hand, 
the project engineer returns to the office. 
He and the commercial engineer consult ; 
blue prints are made; and the entire 
specifications are submitted to the board 
of directors. 

“You may realize the necessity of ac- 
curate planning”, said the engineer, “when 
you remember that an investment of 
$50,000 or more may be included in the 
project. 

“After the proposals have been approved, 
requisition for materials are placed with 
the manufacturing company of the tele- 
phone group. The most important part of 
the equipment is the cable, and it is 
planned with an eye to economy as well — 
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service. Four or five months may be 
spent in its manufacture. Meantime, wire, 
‘poles, and other material are arriving on 
the ground, and being established by crews 
who are guided entirely by blue prints 
prepared by the project engineer. Finally 
the cable ‘is placed, and its multitude of 
small wires spliced, for a cable is so 
heavy that only a few hundred feet can 
be handled in one piece. Each specific 
wire has to be spliced, the point insu- 
lated, and the whole bound and encased 
in lead for protection from the weather. 
Then the working lines are transferred 
to the new cable, the old construction re- 
moved, and the community has its new 
® 
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telephone service geared up for years 
ahead. As much as two years may have 
elapsed between the first appearance of 
the survey engineer and the completed 
service.” 

Telephone lines into a neighborhood 
| @) suggested a growing tree to the engineer. 
The trunk, he said, represents the main 
eables radiating from the telephone ex- 
change, the branches and twigs the in- 
dividual wires. Every telephone line has 
| two wires leading from the transmitting 
and receiving instrument to the switch- 
board in the central office. 

“We call these wires, or their equiva- 
| lent, a talking channel. Into some city 
exchanges go fifty or sixty thousand 
pairs of wires, of course bound in the 
eables. When you stop to think of the 

~ number of telephones in a city, and the 

{ frequency with which they are used, let 
j us say at the high tide of business be- 
j tween ten o'clock and noon, the quick- 
ness with which you get the person you 
wish to talk with is amazing. Connecting 
processes are continually being speeded 
f up. Calls are established between points 
' far apart in a matter of seconds. A week 
or two ago I eailed a city. a thousand 
miles away, and was talking in less than 

a minute. This efficient system was not 

built up in a day by any means. It is 

the result of years of study, planning, 
and perfecting devices, of work in manu- 
facturing plants, of work out in the field 
laying wires above and below ground, 
of vision to build for the future.” 
The question of television brought the 
opinion that it will not be established as 
soon as some appear to anticipate it. “It 
is technically possible to produce tele- 
vision”, according to the engineer. “But 
_ what use is to be made of it? And utility 
is the ultimate object of all invention. 

The voice telephone is to television what 

the radio is to the talking motion-picture. 
Homes do not have talking pictures.” 

“As for a wireless telephone service, that 

also is not for immediate application. Here 
. again it is a matter of utility. We still 

roll logs with cant hooks, use two-wheeled 

-earts, ride bicycles. When we cannot run 
cables we talk by wireless, but not other- 
¢ wise. How can every home talk with every 

other, or every city with every other? 
The air contains a certain definite number 
of channels or waye-lengths for commu- 
nication purposes. About all these chan- 
nels available for wireless communica- 
n are now in use. How are you going 
to find room for channels for the 35,000,- 

000 telephones in the world? To be sure 
explored portions of the radio spectrum 
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are continually being developed. But sup- 
pose some future genius experimenting 
in the field of electro-magnetism tells us 
how to find and use these channels; 
where, in the average family budget, 
would the heavy expense entailed in own- 
ing a radio transmitting and receiving 
station, find a place? 


“Not possibility, but utility and cost, 
determine whether or not a_ specific in- 
vention will be installed in a community. 
These are the factors which influence the 
engineers, scientists and directors who are 
planning ten, twenty, forty years ahead 
for communication service in your neigh- 
borhood.” 

Next Week: The Electrical Research Worker 


From Twenty States to the Shoals 


Young people who closed their second week, filled 
with wise counsel and delightful recreation 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


HE fog which has enveloped the 

Shoals for almost the entire week, 
with almost daily rains which amounted 
to downpours at times, has had little effect 
upon the second week of the Star Island 
Conference sponsored by the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The tennis 
tournaments and baseball games have not 
been run off according to schedule, but it 
was possible to finish them all befcre the 
delegates left to-day. A game of follow- 
my-leader, proposed and led by Rev. 
Evans Worthley, new student minister in 
Boston, furnished one afternoon’s amuse- 
ment during a pouring rain. Clad in bath- 
ing suits of every conceivable hue, with 
rubbersoled shoes for protection on the 
rocks, about fifty of the young people 
made a charming- picture as they made 
the rounds of the island and ended with 
a plunge in the sea before coming in to 
dress. 


Directors Meet 


The minister last Sunday was Rey. Her- 
bert Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., and 
the two principal speakers of the week 
were Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor 
at Meadville Theological School, and Rey. 
Leslie T. Pennington of Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College 
and Frederick J. Libby, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, gave lectures two evenings 
and led mid-day conferences, and the re- 
maining evenings were used for informal 
entertainment programs arranged by the 
chairman of social activities, Miss Betty 
Muther of Newton Centre, Mass. 

The usual widely distributed geograph- 
ical area was revealed by the roll call 
Friday evening at the closing banquet, at 
which it was found that twenty States, 
the District of Columbia and Canada 
were represented. These States were Min- 
nesota, Maine, Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, Maryland, Ohio, Connecticut, 
Florida, Delaware, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Massachusetts. 

As usual, the Shoals conference made 
possible a meeting of the Y. P. R. U. 
directors, which was continued through 
several adjourned sessions which occupied 
more than a day. The presence here of 
officers and directors from so many dis- 
tant points makes the directors’ meeting 
at the Shoals the most representative of 
any held during the year. Here, as in no 
other place, it is possible also to bring 


the local and national work of the organ- 
ization into close touch through daily 
conferences in charge of leaders in 
ng: P. R. U. work. Questions and sug- 
gestions on programs, money-raising, co- 
operation with the other denominational 
Societies, and the secret of a strong local 
society bring out valuable information. 

The daily Sandpiper, edited last weel 
by Edward R. Knowlton of Cambridge 
Mass., has been in charge of Miss Mary 
Frances Doeppers of Indianapolis, who 
has been a member of the Shoals commit- 
tee and who served as toastmistress at the 
banquet. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president 
of the General Alliance, apparently has 
enjoyed her duties as chaperon as much 
as the young people have appreciated her 
presence in that réle.-Miss Mary Denni- 
son of Framingham, Mass., at the banquet 
gave graceful expression to the gratitude 
of the conference for her presence here. 

Candlelight services this week have been 
conducted by William B. Rice of Melrose, 
Mass.; Miss Mary Dennison, Miss Eliza- 
beth Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
John Booth of Hamilton, Ontario; Edward 
R. Knowlton, and Dana McLean Greeley. 
president of the Y. P. R. U. The morning 
chapel leaders have been Miss Grace 
Phillips of Orlando, Fla.; Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., of Needham, Mass.; Miss 
Alice Cushman of Newton, Mass.; Miss 
Jeanne Bachrach of West Newton, Mass., 
and Miss Nancy Swift of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


Oharacter and Its Enemies 


Rey. Herbert Hitchen, who had not been 
to the Shoals previously, spoke Sunday 


morning on “Adventurous Living’, and 
used largely for illustrative purposes 
Vachel Lindsay’s “The Virginians Are 


Coming Again”. Mr. Hitchen pictured the 
revolt of the present generation, espe- 
cially of its youth, against the success- 
worship and the contentment with stand- 
ardized living which he characterized as 
3abbittry. He believes that the so-called 
revolt of youth is something which gives 
great promise for a nobler type of living 
in the days to come. Sunday evening Mr. 
Hitchen brought his audience under the 
spell of Rupert Brooke through an hour 
devoted to the life and work of the young 
poet who in his short life made a lasting 
impression on the modern world by his 
verse. The outstanding qualities of his 
writings are, Mr. Hitchen said, its fine 
intensity of feeling, its remarkable imag- 
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inative power, and its unflinching mental 
honesty. 

The “talks on the rocks” which have 
come to be associated with the Y. P. R. U. 
program here, necessarily became talks 
in FPliot Hall this week, because of the 
unfavorable weather. In these late after- 
noon hours, Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon has 
discussed “Character and Its Enemies”. 
After a preliminary talk on the nature 
and formation of character, Dr. Hutcheon 
picked out what he called “whoopee” or 
excessive demand for excitement, mob- 
mindedness or excessive gregariousness, 
and the bad use of the ego-sentiment as 
special enemies of character to be con- 
sidered. Character he defined as an organ- 
ization of interests and sentiments into 
a hierarchy. If one keeps one’s interests 
and sentiments alive and properly re- 
lated to each other, character will take 
eare of itself. The great teachers are 
pleasure and pain, then postponed pleas- 
ure and pain or reward and punishment. 
The third teacher he described as “Mrs. 
Grundy”, or the approval or disapproval 
of one’s group. Highest of all is mental 
pleasure or pain, due to the approval or 
disapproval of one’s own individualized 
conscience. Character is the fundamental 
agency of control from within. 

In his talk on “Character and Whoopee”, 
Dr. Hutcheon reiterated that the pursuit 
of emotional excitement defeats its own 
end—for the highest and most enduring 
pleasures come unsought. Especially, he 
deplored the increase in artificial pleas- 
ures, and the fact that pleasure has become 
passive instead of active as in former 
days. Among the evils of mob-mindedness 
he cited the efforts so many make to 
‘keep up with the Joneses” in the social 
and economic world, a situation which 
he believes to be responsible for the 
wrecking of many lives by dishonesty and 
disaster in speculations. This mob-minded- 
ness, or excessive integration, is seen in 
the orthodox form of religion. ‘Don’t have 
your minds all made up. Play with ideas”, 
Dr. Hutcheon urged. 

When he considered egotism as an 
enemy to character, Dr. Hutcheon pro- 
nounced the ego to be the agent of man’s 
highest life or of his deepest destruction. 
It is the stage on which the greatest 
battles between good and evil are fought, 
he said. Self-respect must be the top, or 
near the top, sentiment in character for- 
mation, but the ego sentiment, used badly, 
makes man proud, domineering, cruel or 
unscrupulous, and incapable of repentance 
for wrong-doing or of submission to the 
disciplines of life. Religion’s place in the 
development of civilization has been in 
calling forth unused spiritual powers. Reli- 
gion gives a feeling of stability to the 
individual and the world, gives life a wider 
horizon than it would have otherwise, 
and generates a hope that greater things 
may be accomplished for the world 
through the action of cosmic forces in 
the individual. 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones spoke on “Mysticism 
in Religion”, showing that the highest 
moments in life are those in which man 
has a sense of over-brimming in his soul, 
a feeling of the invasion of something 
uplifting which relates the temporal to 
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the eternal. Dr. Jones believes that a 
man loses the sense of the reality of God 
if he never has any first-hand experience 
of him. 


Libby on Peace 


Under the subject “Greater Integrity, 
Its Sources and Achievements’, Rey. 
Leslie T. Pennington made a plea for 
sound building in youth if one is to 
achieve spiritual integrity. Truth, beauty, 
and virtue are the underlying values of 
life, he believes. The man of God-centered 
integrity centers his life in the deeper 
values and holds them against the con- 
fusion and temptation of the world. He 
has beneath his feet the cumulated wis- 
dom of mankind and a faith not contrary 
to reason, which stretches into the mys- 
tery beyond reason. In a talk on ‘Democ- 
racy in Religion and the National State”, 
he made a parallel between the church 
and the state in the shift of the seat 
of authority from the pope and the king 
down to the common people, or to the 
“universal priesthood of all believers”. 
In historic fact and in basie principle Mr. 
Pennington sees religious freedom as the 
forerunner and essential. companion of 
political freedom. Following his discus- 
sions through to one on “The Economic 
Order’, he declared that a man interested 
in spiritual integrity should stand for 
certain reforms in the economic order. 
He also stated that the democratic state 
is based on the faith that the latent 


Historical Society Offers Prizes 


Hopes to publish a Quarterly, as in England 


HE Unitarian Historical Society is 

offering two prizes, one of $20 and one 
of $10, for the best historieal essays (upon 
subjects to be announced later) by stu- 
dents in the Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., and the 
Theological School of Harvard University. 
A committee has been appointed consist- 
ing of Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., 
Prof. William W. Fenn, D.D., and Prof. 
Charles H. Lyttle, Th.D., to select sub- 
jects and mature this plan. 

Attention is called to the third issue of 
the Society’s “Proceedings” which is being 
sent to members and certain libraries, and 
is for sale to others (25 Beacon Street, 
Boston) at 50 cents a copy. This number 
contains the address of Rey. Charles BE. 
Park, D.D., on “The First Four Churches 
of Massachusetts Bay”, an article by Rey. 
Joseph Nelson Pardee entitled, “Thomas 
Goss vs. Inhabitants of Bolton’, notes by 
Rey. Vincent Brown Silliman on “An 
Early Unitarian Society in Portland, 
Maine”, and by Rey. John Carroll Perkins, 
D.D., on “The Prayer Book of King’s 
Chapel”. It contains also the list of 
annual addresses before the Historical So- 
ciety, 1901-1925. 

The Directors of the Society wish to 
issue the fourth number of its Proceedings 
early in the autumn, to contain reports, 
notes, and the addresses given by Rey. 
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prince will be drawn forth from every man 
and the democratic church is based on 
the faith that the latent saint may be 
drawn forth from every man. In his last 
lecture Mr. Pennington sought to set up 
a working technique by which spiritual 
integrity may be achieved in personal life, — 

The young people invited men prom- 
inent in work for peace to address them 
each week. This week it was Frederick — 
J. Libby, who showed how the progress 
of science is rapidly making the world a 
Village, so that great problems to-day are 
all world problems. Mr. Libby has high 
hopes for the coming Disarmament Con- 
ference as a means of overcoming the 
prevailing depression. 

At the banquet last evening Putnam 
Kingsbury, sports chairman, announced 
the winners in the various contests and 
presented the trophies. Molly Seott of 
Framingham, Mass., won over Harriet 
Daboll of Syracuse, N.Y., in the tennis 
singles for girls, and the men’s cup went 
to Edwin Blanchard, winning over James 
Shepardson of Cleveland, Ohio. Winners 
in ping pong were Miss Elizabeth Kennedy 
and James Shepardson. Speakers at the 
banquet included Dr. Hutcheon, Mr. 
Pennington, Malcolm Rees, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees and others, and a large number 
of letters and telegrams were read. The 
announcement of the previous week was 
repeated, that Albert Webster of Lex- 
ington, Mass., had been made chairman 
of the 1932 conference. 


Régnvaldur Petursson, D.D., and Rey. 
George F. Patterson, D.D., upon the “De- 
velopment of Liberal Religion in Iceland” 
and “The Icelandic Unitarian Churches in 
America’, respectively. The state of its 
treasury is such, however, that special 
gifts for this purpose are solicited. In 
fact, a Society such as ours should have 
an endowment of at least $20,000 to sup- 
plement its membership fees, and to en- 
able it to issue a “Quarterly”, as the 
Unitarian Society in England does, and 
to carry out its enlarging program. His- 
tory is not everything, but it is a strong 
foundation upon which to build and a 
source of inspiration for the work o 
to-day. 
I am very glad to quote the following 
from a letter received from Prof. Francis 
A. Christie: 
“T approve emphatically of the sugges- 
tion of an endowment fund. A religious 
movement lives as long as it has an his- 
torical momentum and that momentum is 
in part memory of brave men and brave 
deeds. This content of historic memo 
is weakening sadly in Congregational 
churches, orthodox or liberal, and with it 
fading out comes a diminished loyalty to 
the institutional life of the church in an 
form, A modest endowment that woul 
foster our memories would be a gre 
help.” 
CuristorHer R, Exror, 


a 
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To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the paper of July 2, Rev. Gordon 
Kent of Moline, Ill., wrote on “Call to 
Repentance’, an article which interested 
me very much; but his suggestion that 
Unitarian headquarters be moved “from 
Boston, where they once made history, to 
Chicago, where history is in the making 
still”, was electrifying. 

Let it be done as soon as possible. 

It would infuse fresh enthusiasm into 
all our members, especially those who 


- could, and would, have a chance to really 


become acquainted with the A. U. A. at 
its headquarters; and its comparative 
nearness to many thousands who are too 
far away to be able to visit Boston, would 
awaken a real interest and a desire to 
forward the Unitarian movement through- 
out the country. 
SARAH WILLIAMS. 
MrT. VeRNON, N.Y. 


Does Dr. Dodson Err? 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Three times within approximately 
twelve months Prof. George R. Dodson 
has referred to Prof. A. Eustace Haydon’s 
statement that “the great religions were 
all of them absolutely certain that the 
good life was grounded and guaranteed 
in the ultimate nature of the universe’. 

His latest reference was made in his 
review of “Humanism—Another Battle 
Line” in THE CHRISTIAN Recister of June 
18. Here he faces the problem of the 
definition of religion, and his statement 
seems to me to require attention. He in- 
sists that Professor Haydon has redefined 
religion in a way substantially opposed 
to its historical meaning, given an ‘‘en- 
tirely new meaning to the word ‘religion’ ’’. 
To quote: “Thus, although Prof. A. 
Eustace Haydon explicitly admits that the 
word has in all history had a substantially 
different meaning, a meaning which for 
the most part it still has, he abruptly 
redefines it as the shared quest for the 
good life.” 

I believe Professor Dodson errs. So far 
as I know, Professor Haydon has no- 
where explicitly made the admission at- 
tributed to him. Indeed, quite the con- 
trary. A single glance at the preface of 
Professor Haydon’s “Quest of the Ages” 
will refresh Professor Dodson’s mind with 
the fact that Professor Haydon’s inten- 
tion has not been to redefine but to define 
religion. 

Professor Haydon does explicitly claim 
empirical validity for his definition (see 
The New Humanist of May—June, 1931, 
or THe CHRISTIAN RecisteR of May 28, 


1931, p. 426). A careful reading of Pro- 


fessor Haydon’s works will reveal that 


he regards the belief in the cosmic rooting 
of values along with other beliefs as being 

of peripheral and not of central impor- 
r tance in any empirical definition of reli- 


a on. It is precisely this contention of 


Professor Haydon’s that has challenged 


s more serious students to research 
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work, and, on the other hand, it has had 
no small influence, positively or nega- 
tively, on that phase of humanism which 
Professor Haydon has touched. 

Religion as “the co-operative quest for 
the completely satisfying life” is a defini- 
tion, not a redefinition. Professor Haydon 
would certainly be astonished to know 
that as an historian and as a scientist 
of religion, he was being accused of de- 
liberately redefining religion in such a 
way as to “change its significance in a 
radical way’’. 

Professor Dodson may feel that Pro- 
fessor Haydon’s definition lacks the em- 
pirical validity that is claimed for it. A 
written critique from him ought to make 
a valuable article, but as the matter 
stands it seems to me he only adds to the 
confusion he deplores by suggesting that 
Professor Haydon redefines religion in- 
stead of defining it. Professor Dodson has 
referred to this matter three times in a 
year, and so we take it that it is a serious 
consideration with him. We therefore sin- 
ecerely hope that he will write the sug- 
gested article; but we also suggest that 
if he undertakes such a task he treat 
seriously Professor Haydon’s articles on 
method and not only repeat the “admis- 
sions” already referred to. 


HaroLtp BUSCHMAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


[Tum ReGisterR will be pleased to have a 
reply, or an article as suggested, from Dr. 
Dodson.—EDI1ToOR. ] 


Appreciation 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTHR:— 


That is a magnificent editorial, “Sus- 
pension—and Cancellation”, which you 
have in Tur CHRISTIAN RuecGister of July 
2. May God’s and the world’s richest 
blessing rest upon you for those brave 
and true words! :..-. 

We now know, even from the limited, 
but authentic, secret diplomatic war his- 
tory that the other allied countries—save 
the United States—were almost (if not 
altogether) as guilty as Germany. Many 
of the best and truly greatest statesmen 
of this and other countries know this to 
be a fact. Truth is mighty and will ul- 
timately prevail. 

I am an old man of seventy-three. The 
best of my humble life is behind me. But 
I have been permitted to see this tendency 
among the best minds of America, as well 
as of Europe, to be in accord with your 
fine editorial. 

I have been a close reader of THE 
CHRISTIAN ReGIsTEeR for many years, espe- 
cially of your editorial page, which I al- 
ways find interesting. I deeply appreciate 
the philosophy of the Unitarian religion. 
Emerson and Channing were among my 
early favorite authors. Dr. Charles F. Dole 
was a dear correspondent of mine. I haye 
his autographed book, “A Religion for 
the New Day”, which I greatly admire 
and value. 

ALFRED F, ESHELMAN. 

HiecH Point, N.C. 
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Conferences of Parents 
To the Editor of Tum CuHrIsTIAN RBGISTER :— 


Could you ask your many readers and 
correspondents to report through your 
columns what methods of conference or- 
ganization have proved most helpful to 
them as parents or grandparents in meet- 
ing their responsibilities as the spiritual 
leaders of their children? 

Those of us who have come out of or- 
thodoxy into liberalism find it peculiarly 
difficult to meet wisely our responsibilities 
as parents for the spiritual leadership of 
our children. We know that the old didac- 
tic orthodox methods are not wholly ap- 
plicable, but do not know how to use the 
liberal method. It would help all of us 
tremendously if THe Recistrr could place 
at our service the experience of other 
parents who are struggling with this prob- 
lem. Some of our Liberal Churches are 
holding conferences of parents where 
there is an interchange of experiences be- 
tween the members of the conference 
group. This conference method of organiza- 
tion places at the service of each parent 
the experience of other parents struggling 
with the same difficult problems yet leaves 
each one free to work out his own family 
problems in his own way. It realizes our 
liberal ideal of the Church as a meeting 
house where we meet for mutual help and 
inspiration in dealing with the problems 
of the spiritual aspects of our family life. 

Could THE REGISTER widen the scope of 
this conference method by placing at the 
service of us liberal parents not only the 
experience of others in our own church, 
but the experiences of those of other 
liberal churches? 

GrorcE G. BRADFORD. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Superstition P 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


“Tf, therefore, the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

I have before me a clipping from some 
late issue of THe Rearster. It is signed 
by Gordon Kent. It contains this state- 
ment. “Until evidence is adduced for im- 
mortality it must be classed as a super- 
stition.” Mr. Kent has the cart before 
the horse. Let us say, rather,—when con- 
clusive evidence has been adduced against 
immortality it shall be classed as a 
superstition. 

A superstition is a belief which men 
continue to hold after it has been dis- 
proved. Immortality has yet to be dis- 
proved. If, sometime, it is disproved then 
those holding to the reality of the ideal 
values of life will needs have to accept 
it, albeit with sorrow, for the ideal values 
will be destroyed,—root and branch. Why 
some ministers are eager, apparently, to 
have it disproved and thus have the tap- 
root of the tree of ideal living cut, is 
beyond me. 

I wonder if, with some of our ministers, 
as with many of our laymen, the situation 
is this:—that in them the flaring light 
of immediate knowledge blinds them to 
the constant, steady light of spiritual 
wisdom. 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. 

Prouts NEcK, MAINE, 


*. ‘Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Universalist Editorial Policy 


UR UNIVERSALIST KIN are taking their 
problem of The Christian Leader into the open. 
That engages Unitarian attention. Up to now, the 
deficit of the paper amounts to fully $20,000 a year, 
according to an official statement. That is a very 
impressive sum for a small constituency,—twice as 
large as the deficit of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
The Universalist Publishing House has been paying 
this annual necessity, and now finds itself unable 
to go on without assistance from the denomination 
as a whole. 

The Publishing House is composed entirely of 
Universalists, but it is independent of the govern- 
ing body of the church, the General Convention. 
Through the business astuteness of Harold 
Marshall, manager of the House, who has made 
good investments and received certain gifts, the 
journal has been able to go its own way, and the 
editor has been at pains to exercise his freedom. 

His policy—it would be true of any policy 
met with a trenchant opposition among the minis- 
ters and quite a few laymen, who believe he has 
not been primarily loyal to the Universalist joint 
principles of freedom and liberalism, but has chosen, 
to warm to that element known as modernist; in 
other words, he has leaned always to the side of 
orthodoxy, and has given much space and comfort 
to writers of the evangelical churches while show- 
ing an aversion to left-wing liberals that attains a 
state of revulsion when he. reaches the humanists. 
Ile makes no bones of his position. 

Objection is raised not to his inclusion of mod- 
ernists but to his exclusion of and opposition to 
the more liberal elements, which amounts in effect 
to a weakening of the historic Universalist position 
and a surrender to orthodoxy which, when Uni- 
versalism was founded, was not liberal, is not now, 
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and never can be liberal. The Leader under its 
editor does not believe that the Universalists or the 
Unitarians or any other distinctive liberals have 
any mission at all apart from the modernists. He 
has said so explicitly and repeatedly. 

It is not unnatural, as anyone can understand 
after reading the foregoing, that some Universalists 
disagree, and regard. the policy as fatal to their — 
fellowship. Now comes their day to say something. — 
So long as the paper paid its own bills, it could 
print these things (which it seems to us are not — 
good for the whole liberal cause, though the editor — 
‘an go as far as he likes so far as we are con- 
cerned) ; but matters have come to the inevitable — 
corner, and turned it. The economic stress is on. 

In the Autumn the General Convention will re- 
ceive a formal request for sustenance of a paper 
which many of them think has been less than — 
loyally liberal. Will they respond? We simply ask 
the question and report the facts. 

Of course, The Leader will go on. Our judgment 
is that Universalists still have vitality, that their — 
rooted genius is liberal and they are not prone to 
revert to orthodoxy. Our disagreement with the 
editor has been candid, consistent, and kindly; we 
believe his emphasis has been wrong and harmful. 
3ut we give him his rights. Will the Universalists 
by vote in convention require a shift in policy, and 
if so, as seems likely, will the editor adapt himself? 
Or is he bound to modernism with triple brass? 


A Minister Discovered 


MINISTER has just returned from a short 

visit to some of the unfrequented and un- 
charted islands that lie off the coast of Maine. The 
people wanted to know what he did in the winter. 
leeling that in some way his calling should have 
left some mark upon his conduct and personality, 
the minister was dismayed at this query. So he 
kept them in the dark. Before leaving them, he told 
them. A cloud came down from heaven and en- 
veloped him in a strange light. He was no longer 
a man. He was a minister. "The lady of the house 
was as perturbed as if she had been unknowingly 
harboring an officer from the mainland. Her first 
concern was about her boys. Had they been swear- 
ing in his presence? Had her husband failed to 
cbey the laws that encumber the ways of the fisher- 
men in Maine? The minister felt as if he were an 
officer of the Lord, charged to demand respect for 
his commandments, no longer a man enjoying the 
life he was living. He was confirmed in his pre- 
vious opinion to keep silent about his profession. 
Here is one of the secrets of the loss of persuasive- 
ness of the pulpit. Religious truths lose their ap- 
peal because they are caught in strange words and 
entangled in unfamiliar visions. The minister in the 
pulpit is not the man he is out of it. Yet close at 
hand, there is the language of men, with its homely 
imagery, grounded in their lives, a living part of it. 
It awaits the breath of the spirit to become inyigo- 
rated with heavenly as well as with earthly truth. 
The minister increases common respect for his pro- 
fession when he takes into the pulpit the keenness 
and savor of the life of the field, the sea, and the 
home, which he loves. H. 
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The True Tradition 


ELIGION is an art. A living art is a growing 

structure. It is tradition together with original 
expression. Raphael at first painted in the style 
of Perugino; Beethoven wrote in the style of 
Mozart and Haydn; Browning was at first influ- 
enced by Byron and Shelley. Yet each departed 
from tradition and discovered his individual 
vehicle of expression. After the artist has absorbed 
all that the past can give, he uses the past as a 
point of departure and traverses new paths. 

If religion is to be vital, it must touch life here 
and now. There is grave danger that Unitarian 
thought become an “ism”, living in the past. If, as 
some think, Channing, Parker, and Emerson said 
the last word and the prophetic voice is stilled: 
then we are indeed lost. To reiterate the thought 
of a century ago is futile. If Unitarians have no 
contribution for our own times, they have no rea- 
son for being. 

But how Channing, Parker, and Emerson would 
have hated the constant citation of their names, 
as if they had said the last word on religion! How 
far better it is to follow the spirit of these free 
men than slavishly to follow the letter of their 
writings! Channing advocated the “free mind” 
bound by no creed or tradition. Parker recognized 
that though there are permanent principles of re- 
ligion, its expression must undergo constant 
change. Emerson declared that a man must accept 
himself for better or worse—that, finally, he must 
be his own original self. There is no appeal to 


‘tradition here! 


Religion must move forward. Every minister 
must preach, his own message and every layman 
expect and demand original thought in the pulpit. 
Unitarianism is still in the making. The times cry 
out for original interpreters. The tradition of a 
century ago is no adequate guide for these times. 
We must go forward. 

We need to be revitalized. This can be accom- 
plished only by active contact with our own times. 
The smugness of traditionalism, “intellectual aris- 
tocracy”, and all the other threadbare things that 
can be expressed in shibboleths and catch-words, 
must be put behind us. We must be onward-looking 
and alive. This, in the best sense, is to follow 
“Unitarian tradition”. 


One Single-minded Man 


“TT SEEMED as if all the elements had been let 
loose from their depths, and the spirit of all 
destruction, knowing no obstacles, doubts, human 
difficulties and calculations, was sweeping through 
the hall of Kseshinska’s mansion. I went out into 
the street and had the feeling of having been beaten 
on the head with chains all night.” 
This describes a speech of Lenin, when the fate 
of his policies was at its lowest ebh. It points to 
that which made them prevail, the passionate 


_ singlemindedness of one man. This was the one 
constant factor in a world of incessant change, and 
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it was sufficient to destroy one empire and to build 
another. 

In an unstable time, there is no limit to the 
power of the passionate singlemindedness of an 
individual. It can be exceeded in effectiveness only 
by the combined purpose of a group of individuals. 
This constant factor must inevitably have incal- 
culable and unforseeable effects upon events which 
cannot find their center of gravity. 

It is impossible to foresee what policies will pre- 
vail when stability reoccurs, but they will be those 
that are now held with passionate singlemindedness 
by some individual or group of individuals, that 
may not yet have become apparent. 

It is this ‘power of a constantly- and fervently- 
held policy to impose itself upon hesitancy and 
chaos that inspires the idealists to-day. It is this 
that drives away the despondency that is always 
fostered by uncertainty. 

Let the ministers of liberal religion forget their 
surface differences, and remember their fundamen- 
tal agreement in spirit. The present drift can be 
stemmed by the whole-hearted co-operation of men 
who passionately believe that their religion can 
form and transform the world. H. 


Science a Tool 


CIENCE has profoundly modified our outlook 

upon life and our entire view of the universe. 
It is, however, a grave error to set science upon a 
pedestal as if it were an entity and claim that it 
has displaced religion. Science is not Deity—it is 
a tool with which we work. It is data carefully 
classified and codified. It is a system of hypotheses 
and working principles. True science is modest, 
makes no extravagant claims for itself, and recog- 
nizes its limitations which often are self-imposed. 

Science emphatically does not deal with ulti- 
mates. It does not concern itself with “values”. 
Though it is the business of science to draw in- 
ferences, it holds them tentatively. 

When we consider the matter with unclouded 
mind—without preconceptions, predispositions, 
presumptions—the real values are the so-called “‘in- 
tangibles”. These values inhere in some sort of 
spiritual background. The true scientist recognizes 
these values, but he does not expect to discover 
them by the method of scientific research. In fact, 
it is the limitations of scientific method which dis- 
covered to scientists the realm of spiritual values. 
The materialist is the dabbler in science or he who 
gets his science at second-hand through books. He 
is spiritually blind. He can perceive nothing in 
musi¢ but combinations of sound; nothing in paint- 
ing but daubs of pigment on canvas; nothing in 
poetry but so many lines to be scanned; nothing 
in religion but outworn superstitions. 

Yet at long last every man’s life is built upon 
faith—for who can know every cause and calculate 
every effect? The most materialistic of men lives 
by faith, and the heart affirms even while the mind 
denies. sd S. 
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Dessert Courses 


Books of humor should not be criticized seriously, they being like 
rosy clouds puffed across the sky for man’s delight. One cloud excites 
me and one book makes me chuckle; the same cloud leaves you indifferent 
and the book makes you yawn. Some other cloud may thrill you, and 
some other book make you howl with laughter, but leave me pretty 
thoroughly glum. What should be said about a book of humor is “TI 
laughed”, or “I did not laugh”, or “I mighty near laughed my blame- 
fool head off.” Some like prune-whip and some like apple-pie, and there 
you are! Humor books, taken by and large, are dessert courses, and the 
proof of them is in the individual eating. 

—E.iis Parker Butier in the Summer Yale Review. 


A Statesman’s Memories 
Wd oa = 

MeMoIrs or Prince Von BULOw. Translated 
from the German by F. A. Voigt. Volume I. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $35.00. 

The appearance, in this country, of the 
first volume of Prince Von Biilow’s recol- 
lections is an event of no small importance. 
The work has genuine historical value. 
Henceforth, no student of European poli- 
tics during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the World War can afford not to 
acquaint himself with its contents. Like 
Ludwie’s lives of Bismarck and Wilhelm 
Il., Professor Redlich’s biography of 
Francis Joseph of Austria, the recently- 
published Letters of the Hmpress Fred- 
erick, Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Hdward 
V/I., and Winston Churchill’s The World 
Crisis, it presents a vivid picture of the 
inside workings of statecraft as it was 
practised in England and on the continent 
during the period when those forces were 
ineubating which were ultimately to be 
hatched in tragedy worldwide; and of the 
yarious leaders who were most conspic- 
uous and most responsible. Of these people 
and what was going on, the author writes 
with the authority of personal knowledge. 
He was one of the makers of history dur- 
ing the period he describes, having been 
for more than twenty years one of the 
leading statesmen of the German Empire. 
Count, afterwards Prince, Bernhard Von 
Biilow was a Prussian nobleman of ancient 
lineage. In his youth, he fought with dis- 
tinction through the Franco-Prussian war. 
Later, entering the diplomatic service, he 
represented his country in various capitals, 
the last of which was Rome, whence, in 
1897, he was summoned to Berlin to head 
the ministry of foreign affairs, in succes- 
sion to Marschall Von Bieberstein. After 
serving three years in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
he sueceeded the aged Prince Hohenlohe, 
as Imperial Chancellor, occupying this 
high station until he was summarily dis- 
missed from office in 1909. After that he 
lived in retirement until his death, two 
years ago, with the sole exception of the 
few months, from December, 1914, to May, 
1915, when he was again sent to Rome as 
ambassador, in a vain attempt to prevent 
Italy from joining the Allies. The first 
volume of his memoirs covers the momen- 


tous years, 1897-1903, from the time the 
writer became Foreign Minister to the 
eve of the Agadir crisis. They reveal a 
personality by no means unattractive, a 
skilled diplomat, cultured, urbane, tolerant, 
too much a man of the world to be any- 
thing but catholic in his sympathies and 
points of view. His book, like Winston 
Churchill’s, is manifestly an attempt at 
self-justification. In Germany, there has 
been an attempt to saddle upon him the 
responsibility for bringing on the war. De- 
clining to be made a scapegoat, he seeks 
to clear his own skirts by putting the 
blame where, in his opinion, it rightfully 
belongs. Writing in a spirit judicial and 
wholly free from ill-temper, backing up 
every statement with documents well- 
authenticated, he aims to establish his 
thesis, the main point of which is that 
Germany was one of the nations respon- 
sible for the war, but that she drifted into 
it through the stupid and inefficient states- 
manship of those in authority in 1914: 
the tacit implication being, of course, that 
if Von Biilow had been Chancellor, instead 
of Von Bethmann Hollweg, Austria and 
Russia would have been handled differ- 
ently, and the catastrophe averted. This 
belief Prince Von Biilow states plainly, 
not once but many times. Of the domi- 
nance of the war party, in this volume, he 
makes no mention. Nor, apparently, does 
he share the belief that increase of arma- 
ments was a_ contributory cause. A 
thorough aristocrat and diplomat of the 
old school, looking upon republican Ger- 
many with frank contempt, he pins his 
faith to the good old methods of pre-war 
diplomacy and statecraft, convinced that 
by their exercise, combined with a 
big navy, the empire might have been 
preserved. 

Even more impressive is the series of 
pen-portraits of famous people with which 
the book is thronged. Across its pages walk 
a host of men and women, many of them 
conspicuous in the European world of their 
day. They are of various nationalities, 
English, French, Austrian, Italian, as well 
as German. There are close-ups of crowned 
heads, lords and ladies, peers and com- 
moners, authors, statesmen, generals, ad- 
mirals, religious leaders. Through the eyes 
of our author we see Queen Victoria, 
Edward VII., King Humbert of Italy and 
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his wife, Joseph Chamberlain, Balfour, — 
Lord Landsdowne, Bismarck, the Empress _ 
Frederick, Holstein, and an army of lesser 
folk, all limned carefully and candidly, 
though not always with discretion. For 
example, Von Biilow does not hesitate to 
dub the Kaiser’s friend, the Earl of Lons- 
dale, “An unmitigated liar”! All of which 
makes interesting, occasionally spicy, 
reading; although the noble writer never 
descends to scandal and backstairs gossip. « 
His comments, while trenchant, are always 
high-bred. Of course, most striking of all 
the portraits lining the walls of his gallery 
are those of the Kaiser himself and of his 
spouse. There are hundreds of them, 
painted with skill. They show us the im- 
perial megalomaniae in sundry attitudes, 
under many conditions, in both dress and 
undress. Von Biilow professes sincere love 
for his imperial master. “But methinks 
the gentleman doth protest too much.” 
Many of his revelations are not without 
their touch of malice. Even his most ad- 
miring descriptions of his sovereign are 
qualified with revelations of the conceit, 
theatricality, insincerity, and essential in- 
stability of the man, who kept his min- 
isters busy toning down his indiscretions, 
and protecting him from the worst effects 
of his folly. One interesting suggestion is 
that the War Lord closely resembled his 
mother, making the hostility between them 
inevitable. As for his wife, the Kaiserin 
Victoria, she is invariably shown as a 
narrow, stupid woman, good, devout, but 
cherishing strong antipathies, which, on 
occasion, she made no attempt to conceal. — 

The book is over long. There are para- — 
graphs, whole chapters, even, dealing with 
domestic problems, which the American 
reader can skip. But, barring these, 
viewed as a whole, it is rich in interest 
and significance. As a study of interna- 
tional relationships, alone, it will repay 
careful reading. Written by a man of ob- 
vious honesty and integrity, who possessed 
not a few of the qualities of genuine 
statesmanship, it opens the doors of the 
German foreign office and chancellery, and 
shows us secret diplomacy at work, the 
motives and methods which shaped the 
government’s policies toward other nations, 
Italy, Austria, France, and Great Britain; 
the sowing of seeds which, years later, 
sprang up to a tragic harvest. There are 
three more volumes still to come. We shall 
await their publication. 


Jesus 

THe TEACHINGS OF JESus. By Harvie Brans- 
combe. Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 

Though Professor Branscombe’s volume 
bears the title, The Teachings of Jesus, so 
skilfully has he woven his material to- 
gether that he makes the person of Jesus 
really live. Beginning with an able survey 
of the evidence for the historicity of Jesus, 
in which he argues that Jesus must be 
regarded as “a historical person, not the 
personification of our highest ideals and 
moral judgments”, he gives as a general 
introduction to his theme an excellent 
though brief survey of the critical problem 
associated with the four gospels. His dis- 
cussion of the yalue and place of the 
Fourth Gospel is constructive and illu- 
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ating. Though, in harmony with most 
modern scholarship, dismissing it as actual 
ory, he regards it as “a delineation of 
sus in the highest terms available in 
e Gentile rather than the Jewish world’, 
whose purpose “was to convey a religious 
and spiritual message about Jesus rather 
than to record the facts of his life’. He 
is emphatic in regarding the Johannine 
y interpretation as valid, though he leaves 
sone somewhat in the dark as to his own 
view of the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
the paramount problem the gospel involves 
for all who are seeking to understand the 
eontrast and divergence, in this respect, 
from the Synoptic view. The main portion 
_ of the book is devoted to what Jesus ac- 
tually taught. It is a clear analysis and 
presentation of the gospel material. The 
chapter on “How Jesus Taught” is par- 
ticularly vivid, giving a very real picture 
of the virile humanity of the Nazarene. 
The two final chapters are devoted to 
“Jesus’ Words About Himself” and “The 
Originality and Authority of Jesus’ Teach- 
ings”. In the former he argues for the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus. Jesus 
was conscious of himself as the founder 
of God’s Kingdom, which is not only in 
men’s hearts but which is destined to 
cosmic sway. Though somewhat disap- 
| pointing, the last chapter atones for itself 
| in its closing words—‘The true Church of 
Christ is the Church of the heart. And the 
| final proof of the truth of what he taught 
j has been the fact that when the Man of 
Nazareth has stood outside, lowly and un- 
adorned, the Church of the heart has 
opened and taken him in.” Though still 
\ clinging to a traditional point of view, 
this book is worth reading. For those wish- 
ing a general and constructive review of 
the field the author covers, one would look 
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4 far to find a more excellent work. The 
_ author has succeeded admirably in his pur- 
pose of writing “A Textbook for College 
7 and Individual Use”. The reviewer com- 
ii mends it as worthy of a place on the 
book shelyes of Liberal ministers. 

’ i H.W 
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Worth While 


Scrpncz REDISCOVERS Gop, oR THH THERODICY 
or Screncn. By Ronald Campbell Macfic. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Dr. Macfie is already known through 
Several books in science. This book de- 
serves its place with the most authorita- 
tive works which reckon present-day dis- 
coveries without scrapping everything else. 
It is not the work of a special pleader 
defending the cause of religion against 
foes who find physical science a good 
vantage point. It is the work of a man 
_ who stands with the men of science, who 
quotes Jeans, Eddington and Lodge, Bate- 
son and Curie and Haeckel, and shows 
his right to do so by his own attainment. 
He is of Millikan’s sort. He says that 
“The postulate of a Great Moving Will 
is just as scientific and just as sound as 
the postulate of personalities and con- 
scious minds in the bodies of other men; 
. . . Seience has achieved more than it 
has yet realized for it has compelled all 

tional logical minds to postulate a 
ator.” “Could anything be more won- 
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derful than the atom unless the mind 
whose atoms interpret it? And all this 
energy, all this precision of atomic and 
mental energy came from the ether, and 
yet there are people who do not feel com- 
pelled to postulate a God.” Like Bateson 
and George Herbert Palmer he considers 
Darwinism ‘a dying creed”, “already dis- 
credited”. This book is exceptional ‘in 
combining specialism, which in most such 
books is beyond the general reader, with 
exposition and vivid illustration that keep 
the attention. With him our feet touch 
bottom. The author knows his ground and 
performs the double service of competent 
guidance and philosophic insight. There is 
keen criticism, discerning judgment, and 
constructive results. J. W. D. 


‘ 


A Useful Life 


Tue Lire or CaAartms G.. WASHBURN. By 
George Henry Haynes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

The subject of this biography was an 
American business man a lifelong citizen 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. A typical 
New Englander, descended from a long 
line of farmers and professional folk, edu- 
cated in public schools, a graduate of Har- 
vard, like his father, he became a success- 
ful manufacturer. Prominent in his own 
community, he served three terms in the 
legislature of his native state, and three 
in the national House of Representatives. 
Although he voted for Cleveland in 1884, 
he was a loyal Republican, a high tariff 
man, supporter of a big navy, and op- 
ponent of the League of Nations. The in- 
timate friend of his class-mate, Theodore 
Roosevelt, whom he adored, and about 
whom he wrote a book, Mr. Washburn did 
not hesitate to part company with him on 
many issues. A staunch conservative, a 
devoted layman of the Episcopal church, 
he was, in a measure, a typical capitalist ; 
though he was saved from the worst faults 
of his kind by personal traits distinctly 
admirable. Cultivated, conscientious, gen- 
erous, a lover of books, nature, horses, and 
people, who wrote poetry in his leisure 
moments, he was a man of high principles 
and keen public spirit. Although his career 
was in no way notable, as an example of 
what a business man can accomplish, his 
biography is worth reading. yO 5 


On a Dude Ranch 


FrRreNCH HEDNLS TO SPurS. By Loraine Horna- 
day Fielding. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


The spring she became _ seventeen, 
Loraine Fielding spent on a dude ranch 
in Montana. It was the realization of her 
life’s dream, and she tells of it with a 
really contagious enthusiasm. She went 
alone, but in no time at all she was on 
friendly terms with the large group of 
cowboys, dudes, and tenderfeet that made 
up the family living at the Big Brothers’ 
Ranch. Western riding, she found, was 
quite different from Eastern, but she soon 
mastered it and all the other require- 
ments of ranch life. In his introduction, 
Will James says: “For the folks that’s 
red blooded, likes a good horse and open 
country, I don’t think there’s a better 
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place to spend time on than a dude 
ranch.” That is what Miss Fielding 
thought and has endeavored to prove. For 
any who are considering spending a vaca- 
tion in this manner, the book should be 
a godsend, for all phases of the life are 
shown here—the pleasant, the hard, the 
dangerous, and the glorious. H. M. P, 


Tabloid Reviews 


UnprrR Cover MAN. By John Wilstach. New 
York: William Morrow & Oo. $2.00. 

Barring its excessive use of thieves’ 
slang, a thriller above the ordinary. The 
author has had experience as a police re- 
porter in New York and Philadelphia. He 
knows his underworld. Strung on a rather 
slender thread of narrative, he describes 
a series of incidents in the detection of 
crime, all sensational. Picturing the vari- 
ous methods of the modern criminal, 
blackmail, racketeering, high-jacking, rob- 
bery, ete, they are exciting enough to 
satisfy the most jaded appetite. 

A.B. H. 


Capp Cop Conor. By Arthur W. Bell. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

A collection of word pictures of sundry 
aspects of life on the Cape. Scenery, 
flowers, animals, weather, people, are de- 
seribed in brief sketches, colorful, sym- 
pathetic, often humorous. The language 
employed is colloquial, often slangy; yet 
the author manages to suggest the peculiar 
charm of this favored region. An interest- 


ing addition to the rapidly increasing 
literature of Cape Cod. A.B. H. 
ReseccA Nurse. By Charles Sutherland 


Tapley, Boston: Marshall Jones Oo. $1.50. 


Rebecca Nurse was one of the better- 
known victims of the witchcraft delusion 
which centered in Salem, Mass., in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Tapley, a native of the town of Dan- 
vers, in which community Rebecca Nurse 
lived, has made a careful study of the 
documents in evidence. He narrates the 
story of the life, trial and execution of 
the aged woman. He calls her not witch 
but saint. It was her persecutors who 
were bewitched, influenced by the teach- 
ings and writings of Cotton Mather, the 
excitement of the times, and their own 
closed minds. Much has been written 
about this remarkable episode. Mr. Tap- 
ley’s little book is a valuable addition; 
for it treats in detail the events leading 
up to the arrest of Rebecca Nurse, and 
her trial. There will be a place for it in 
the bibliography of those stirring times. 

EB, H.! 0; 


A CHILD’S GHOGRAPHY OF THH WORLD. 
Vv. M. Hillyer. 
pany. $38.50. 

The title sounds dry; but the book, far 
from being dry, reads like a story. It is 
full of information given in a manner to 
amuse and hold the attention of children 
of about nine years of age. The author, 
head master of a famous school, has tried 
these talks out on some of his classes with 
much success. It is a book to make geog- 
raphy popular with children. 


By 
New York: The Oentury Com- 
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What Your Religion Does For the World 
Will Be Done Through You—Dr. Patterson 


Summer Conference in New Hampshire Hears of Tests 


Laconia, N.H. 
HE summer conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association was 
held in the Laconia church June 27 and 
28. Many ministers and laymen attended 
from all parts of the state. 
At a service of public worship Sunday 


morning, conducted by Rey. William E. 
Billingham, of Laconia, Dr. George F. 


Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, gave 
an address on “Appraising Our. Religion’. 
He said, in part: 

“What do we mean by religion? Is it 
what we believe, our opinions, church 
affiliations, our attitude toward worship? 
Yes, all these things, but more particularly 
what we actually are. The religion that 
will not stand the tests imposed upon it 
by life does not assay very highly. Just 
as we test materials for a building, such 
as concrete and steel, so we should test 
our religious faith. 

“A religion that fails either the commu- 
nity or the individual in times of great 
need lacks some vital thing. Religion is a 
pervading tone and quality of life. It takes 
the coarse and brutal fibres and makes 
them into things beautiful and useful. It 
turns lust into love, selfishness into use- 
fulness, fear into wise caution, and what 


would otherwise be boastfulness an‘ 
bigotry into leadership. 
“A genuinely religious man may be 


known by his reactions to life. Religion 
with us is not an escape from penalty 
hereafter, nor yet the entering into a re- 
ward in heaven. It is a daily habit of 
meeting life. It is seen or not seen in what 
emerges as the tone of each day’s living. 
Religion can never be more than partially 
an inheritance. It must always contain 
the element of achievement. 

“Tt is a searching question to ask how 
much religion we really possess, and what 
it is worth in the open market. What will 
it do for us? What will it do for the 
world? Has it any meaning when we are 
ill, in distress of body or mind, faced with 
losses, misunderstood, ‘when all men doubt 
us, when we are lonely and discouraged 
and disillusioned? Does it give us joy for 
mourning, gladness for heaviness, beauty 
for ashes? 

“TI think it is an indisputable fact that 
largely what your religion does for the 
world will be done through you. Men are 
not saved by battalions, nor do spiritual 
values thrive en masse. 

“So the individual as he is under normal 
conditions, that is, as he meets joy or 
sadness, success or failure, loss or gain, 
comedy or tragedy, in each seemingly 
humdrum day, in-a word, the way in 
which he meets life and what he makes 
out of it, and what he lets it make out of 
him, is supremely important, and stands 
as the final test of a living faith.” 

Sunday afternoon there was a_ short 
business session of the conference, and 
this was followed by an address by Harry 
A. Stevens of Brookline, Mass., who spoke 


on “Can We Have a Business Administra- 
tion in Church?” 

Following the conference, the clergymen 
and delegates went to Proctor Academy at 
Andover, where a corner-stone service was 
held at the new building being erected. 

The conference opened Saturday evening 
with a meeting of the New Hampshire 
Associate Alliance, Mrs. Elaine C. East- 
man of Andover presiding. 

Greetings were extended by Mrs. C. J. 
Lane, president of the Laconia branch. 
The report of the secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Qhristophe of Manchester, was received 
and then the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Elaine C. East- 
man, Andover; vice-president, Mrs. James 
A. Tufts, Jr., Exeter; secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth Christophe, Manchester; treas- 
urer, Miss Gertrude Emerson, Keene; di- 
rectors, Mrs. Carl Kyes, Peterborough, and 
Mrs. Charles Cook, Concord. 

The speaker at this meeting was Rey. 
Daniel M. Welch, who spoke on “The 
Romance of the Humdrum”. 

Herbert C. Parsons, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League was the 
speaker at the laymen's meeting held in 
the vestry of the church Saturday night. 
He gave an interesting talk on the work 
of the Laymen’s League. 


Saturday Closing at Headquarters ° 


Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., will be closed all 
day on the five Saturdays of August, be- 
ginning August 1. This rule ineludes all 
the offices in the building; that is, the 
American Unitarian Association and its 
departments, THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
the Women’s Alliance, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and the various denom- 
inational agencies either independent of 
or auxiliary to the foregoing organizations. 

Beginning July 138, all offices at head- 
quarters close daily at four o'clock. 


Children Make Good Records 


The First Church in Belmont, Mass., 
observed June 7 as Children’s Sunday, 
bringing to an end the most successful 
year which its church school has had. 
The total enrollment was 252 pupils, with 
an average attendance of 150. The junior 
choir led the singing, and two pupils 
in the school, John Hartwell and Helen 
Brett, took part in the service with Dr. 
Henry W. Foote. Books were awarded to 
sixty-eight pupils, of whom forty-two had 
a record of perfect attendance and twenty- 
six a record of only one or two absences. 
Fourteen of the sixty-eight had a record 
of perfect or faithful attendance for two 
years; fifteen for three years; nine for 
four years; six for five years; and one 
each for six, seven, eight, and nine years. 


Priscilla Gano, who had not missed a 
Sunday since she entered the chureh 


school nine years ago will leave next Fall 
for college. 
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Montclair, 1931-32 


Church and its organizations plan 
for notable year at annual 
meeting 


Plans for the next year of one of the 
most active of Unitarian churches, the 
Unity Church of Montelair, N.J., were in 
part detailed at the annual meeting of 
the church, May 13. 

Unity Concert Course, which for eleven 
years has brought to Montclair the great 
soloists and organizations in the field of 
music, next year will sponsor concerts by 


Beniamino Gigli, leading tenor, Metro- 
politan Opera ‘Company; Jose Iturbi, 
Spanish pianist; Elisabeth Rethberg, 


soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Mischa Elman, and Paderewski. 

Among the speakers for Unity Travel 
Course will be Branson De Cou, Upton 
Close, William C. White, William Beebe 
and Captain Bruce Bairnsfather. 

Unity Players will open the season with 
a bill of three one-act plays, in mid- 
winter will give a program of prize one- 
act plays, and in the spring will present 
a three-act play. Plans are being form- 
ulated for a prize contest, the winner of 
which will receive $50 for the best one- 
act play. 

Unity Singers, the choral club of Mont- 
clair, will give a two-day music festival, 
consisting of ‘Students’ Audition Night” 
and “Choral-Glee Night”. 

These activities are carried on under 
the sponsorship of Unity Institute, an 
organization akin to the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, the Philadelphia Forum and the 
Lowell Institute. It has offered the Mont- 
clair public twelve seasons of Unity Con- 
cert Course, nine of Unity Travel Course, 
seven of Symphony Concerts for Young 
People (partly by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and one season with members 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra), 
two seasons of Unity Drama Course with 


the New York Theater Guild, four sea- 


sons of Children’s Matinées, three of 
Unity Literary Course, one of Unity 
Science Course and many extra events. 

The third Unity Pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington, D.C., at the time of the blooming 
of the cherry trees, will be conducted by 
Mrs. William W. Wilson. 


Unity Strollers have planned many 
walks. 

Metropolitan Opera singers, winners of 
Atwater Kent contests and symphony 


orchestra instrumentalists, will be Sunday 
morning soloists. 

Following the reports, church officers 
were elected as follows: President, Fred- 
eric G. Melcher; secretary, W. Ludlow 
James; treasurer, Henry R. Stout; trus- 
tees to serve three years: Mrs. Harold 
Braddock, Arthur Hunter and M. Ernest 
‘Townsend. 

During the summer the Christian 
Science Church ef Montclair, whose build- 
ing was damaged by fire recently, will 
use the Unity Church building. 


| 


no means an uncommon one, 
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ConcorpD, N.H. 


f 
: j OHN WHITE and B. W. O’Brien, uni- 
i 


versity students representing the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society were denied, 


— June 25, permits to speak on prohibition 


on the New Hampshire State House 
plaza, Concord, N.H., by Mayor Robert 
W. Brown and Chief of Police George A. 
§. Kimball. Denial of the privilege, by 
roused a 
storm of protest from leading citizens of 
the New Hampshire capital but despite 
efforts of Rey. Earl ©. Davis, minister 
of the Concord Unitarian church, and a 
petition signed by Gov. John G. Winant 
and other prominent persons the permit 
was not granted. 

Immediately after the action of the 
city officials, Mr. Davis interceded in the 
hope of reversing the decision, pointing 
out that the plaza was regularly used by 

the Salvation Army. Chief Kimball de- 
clared that the Salvation Army’s use of 
the plaza was in conformity with “custom”. 

Mr. White and Mr. O’Brien are on 
tour of the country under sponsorship of 
the Temperance Society and had already 
spoken to open air meetings in other cities 
of New Hampshire. 

As a result of their treatment at the 
hands of the Concord officials the follow- 
ing petition was sent, July 11, to the 


_ Concord city license board: 


“Your recent refusal to permit two 
young college men the privilege of speak- 
ing on a matter of public concern openly 
and publicly from the State House plaza, 
has commanded our attention and we he- 
lieve such refusal to have been a great 

/ mistake. 

“The ‘privilege of free speech and as- 
sembly, reasonably exercised, is one of 
the most sacred rights of citizens. Unless 
such exercise of this privilege has within 
it the reasonable prospect of a breach of 
the peace or is treasonable to the goy- 
ernment within the meaning of the Con- 

stitution, we believe that no valid reason 
ean be suggested in opposition to it. 

“This is entirely without reference to 
whether or not we believe in the doctrines 
or ideas set forth by the speakers. 

“Therefore, we urge that in the future 
the City of Concord adopt an attitude 
that recognizes the rights of free speech 
and assembly as herein suggested.” 

In explaining the point of view of the 
city officials, Mayor Brown said: 


) “We declined to issue a permit for 


these young men to speak on the State 
House plaza on the ground that there 


\y are plenty of halls available where they 


ean speak if they wish and on the fur- 
ther ground that there is no necessity for 
an outdoor meeting. It would also be pos- 
_ sible for them to speak in the chapel of 
some church. We had no objection to the 
young men speaking but do not wish to 
ave them speak outdoors.” He was sup- 
orted by a number of Concord ministers 
ho held to the view that there was 
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Refuse Temperance Society Speakers Permit 


To Appear on New Hampshire Capitol Plaza 


Action of Concord officials rouses protests from prominent citizens— 
Governor among others who sign petition for reversing of ruling 


“nothing to be gained” by permitting open 
air discussion of the prohibition question 
or of any other public question. 

The Concord Monitor and New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, leading daily in the city, 
said editorially: “[The police and Mayor 
Brown] justify the regular appearance at 
the State House plaza of the Salvation 
Army by saying it conforms to ‘custom’. 

“The Constitution of the United States 
is the only custom worth following in this 
matter, and its first amendment reads: 
‘Congress shall make no law .. . abridg- 
ing the FREEDOM OF SPEECH OR OF 
THE PRESS; or the right of the people 
PHEACEABLY TO ASSEMBLE... .’ 

“This amendment was adopted in 1791, 
and in the years since then has never 
been seriously threatened by ‘custom’, as 
is true of the constitutional amendment 
on prohibition which the speakers who 
have been denied a permit intended to 
defend on the plaza. The right of free 
speech is one of the few unabridged lib- 
erties still remaining to citizens of the 
United States, and now the police appear 
willing to take that away despite the 
Constitution. 

“The State House Plaza is a natural 
forum for open air speaking, a forum 
which has been used hundreds of times 
by candidates for public office, by crowds 
listening to the results of sporting events, 
by hawkers of hair restorers and other 
things, and by speakers on many topics, 
not to mention its weekly use by the 
Salvation Army.” 

“Tt is no answer”, Mr. Davis was quoted 
as replying, “to say that they can ‘hire 
a hall’ or get into a church. The very 
people that they seek to reach are the 
people who may be met on the street. 
That is the essence of the question. 


“Tt seems as if a quiet little city like’ 


Concord could stand the strain of open 
air discussions of all kinds if the large 
cities, as many of them do, not only per- 
mit such discussions, but provide police 
protection to those holding the meeting. 
I believe it would be a very sound and 
wise thing if we could feel sure that when- 
eyer persons came to Concord to hold 
public meetings, the police department or 
the mayor would reply to them): 

“Yes. Our city has a place where such 
meetings ave commonly held. You may 
speak there at the time you suggest. A 
police officer will be on hand to see that 
you are not interfered with. Our only re- 
strictions are that your language shall 
be free from obscene and other objection- 
able usage.’ ” 


Mr. Joy Elected Register Trustee 


Rey. Charles R. Joy has been elected 
by the Board of Trustees of Tur Cnris- 
TIAN RearsTeR to succeed George H. Ellis. 
Mr. Joy will represent the American Uni- 
tarian Association of which he is an ad- 
ministrative vice-president. 


Cape Cod Conference 


Meets in Sandwich, adopts constitution, 
elects officers, listens to address by 
Rev. D. H. Fenn 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian, 
Congregational, and other Liberal Chris- 
tian churches met with the Federated 
Chureh in Sandwich, Mass., on the after- 
noon and evening of July 1. At three 
o'clock members of the three Alliance 
branches held a meeting, with Mrs. John 
Chipman presiding. After listening to re- 
ports of the year’s work, the delegates 
heard an address by Mrs. William H. 
Parker of Fairhaven, on “What Women 
Can Do for the Church’, She urged her 
audience to remember always the spiritual 
character of the church and its mission, 
making all social affairs and money-mak- 
ing enterprises serve this purpose. 

At six o’clock, after a pleasant social 
hour, the business meeting was called to 
order by the president of the conference, 
James Freeman of Sandwich. Miss Helen 
L. Bayley reported for the constitution 
committee, and the new constitution was 
adopted. Hereafter, the conference will be 
held in October. Rey. George B. Spurr re- 
ported for the summer extension work 
committee, which has arranged for a series 
of special services in the Brewster and 
Barnstable churches. Preachers engaged 
for these services are Rev. Leon R. Land 
of New York City, July 12; Rev. BE. A. B. 
Palmquist, executive secretary of the 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches, July 
26; Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, August 9; Rev. Herbert M. 
Gesner of the Unitarian Church in Marl- 
boro, Mass., August 23. They will preach 
in the Brewster church in the morning, 
and at the Barnstable Church at five 
o'clock in the afternoon on these dates. In 
addition, Rey. Laurence Hayward of New- 
buryport, Mass., and Rey. Herbert Hitchen 
of West Newton, Mass., will represent the 
Unitarians on the program of vesper sery- 
ices in the Sandwich church. 

James Freeman was re-elected president 
of the conference, and Mrs. Bruce K. 
Jerauld of Barnstable and Mrs. Emily 
Rowe of Brewster, vice-presidents. Rev. 
Anita T. Pickett of Barnstable was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

In the evening, a devotional service was 


conducted by Rey. Ernest A. Chase of 
Brewster and Rey John M. Trout of 
Sandwich, 


Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taunton was the 
conference preacher, and gave a most help- 
ful message on “Religion Tested by Ad- 
versity and Prosperity”. 

Ayelet es 


In Memory of Rev. S. H. Camp 


A room in “The Retreat’? at Woodstock, 
Conn,, will be endowed by the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., as a memorial 
to Rey. Stephen H. Camp, the first minis- 
ter of the Unity Church. At a meeting 
of the board of trustees of the church 
May 6, it was voted that during the next 
four years $250 a year be paid from the 
income of the Unity Church for this 
purpose. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


From sleek 
CONTENTMENT set me 
FREE and fill me with 
a BUOYANT DOUBT 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


“Old Ship” 


250th anniversary in Hingham, Mass., to 
be celebrated next Sunday 


The First Parish in Hingham, Mass., 
will celebrate next Sunday morning, July 
26, the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the building of its meeting-house, 
believed to be the oldest structure in 
America to have been in continuous use 
for purposes of public worship. The three 
parishes which have been set off from 
the parent church will join in the obsery- 
ances. They are the First Congregational 
Society of Cohasset, the Second Parish, 
located at South Hingham, and the Third 
Congregational Society, or New North 
Chureh at Hingham. Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld, Rey. T. Clinton Brockway and Rey. 
Cornelius Heyn, ministers of these 
churches, will have a part in the service. 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
chureh, will deliver the historical address. 
Hymns for the occasion have been selected 
from the earliest known hymn book of 
the parish, and an augmented choir will 
assist in the service. 

The frame of the building was raised on 
July 26, 27 and 28, 1681, and the structure 
was completed on January 8, 1682, Tim- 
bers taken from the first meeting-house, 
built probably in 1635, were among those 
used. The edifice has long been known as 
the “Old Ship” Church, probably from the 
peculiar construction of its roof timbers. 


Duluth (Minn.) Church School 


The “junior assembly” of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Duluth, Minn., has re- 
ported definite results from its year’s 
work. The study is based on six-minute 
talks given by the minister, Rev. H. J. 
Adlard, from the desk in the school as- 
sembly. This year the ground covered the 
Five Books of Poetry in the Bible. 
A written examination of from one to two 
hours was held on a week-day. Six stu- 
dents voluntarily sat for it. Books of an 
educational nature were awarded to 
Robert Evans, Baldwin Noyes, Cathrine 
Miller, Jonathan Noyes, Christine Mus- 
tonen and Alice Ingersoll as prizes for 
good work. 


Progress in Pomona, Calif. 


A successful year at the First Unitarian 
Church in Pomona, Calif., is reported, 
with gains in membership and subscrip- 
tions. Membership increased from 62 to 64 
and the number of subscribers from 20 
to 26. The total amount of subscriptions 
increased 29 per cent. Rev. Julia N. Bud- 
long is minister of the church. 
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D' | REG P Ores 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE ~— 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS — 


ONE WAY — 
... of being sure to get to the 
Eastern convention of the Lay- 
men’s League, at Norwich, 
Conn., Sept. 18-20 
...is to save the date now and 
make other engagements to fit it 


Turn your memorandum pad to 
SEPTEMBER 18, 19, 20 
And make this notation now: 
EASTERN CONVENTION 


Norwich Norwich, Conn. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Inn, 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horack Wrstwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ses- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging ; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE christian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTTP.SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CuERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

DrirecTorRS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
BE. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. BH. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. Bustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. = . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters é 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADBRSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academie standards, 


Rry. LyMAN V. RurLeper, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M, Finoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of — 
oarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Two Faithful Classes 


Pupils of Misses Plath and McCluskey in 

Davenport church school make 

altendance record 
A Church school attendance record was 
concluded June 7 when the classes of 
| Miss Lea Plath and Miss Louise Mc- 

_ Cluskey in the Davenport (Ia.) Unita- 

} rian Church school had a perfect attend- 

- ance for forty consecutive Sundays. Last 
October, when it was noticed that the 

_ members of each class had been present 
| every Sunday since the opening of the 
| sehool, a contest developed to see which 

elass would maintain a perfect attend- 
; ance longest. The contest resulted in the 
excellent record. 

Book prizes were awarded at the Chil- 
dren’s Sunday service, June 7, to each 
_ member of the two classes and to eight 
_ other students who had perfect records 
| for the year. The recipients were: Guy 
Bodor, Richard Bodor, Betty Braunlich, 
_ Milton Briggs, Frances Goenne, Richard 
} Goenne, Jay Johnston, Pearl Johnston, 
Wstelle Krolfifer, Alfred Lage, Arline 
Miller, Ida Miller, Elsa Jean Roddewig, 
John Simonson, Lois: Sunderbruch, Hliza- 
| beth Vogler, Jack Voreck, and Shirley 
i » (Voreck. 

The Children’s Sunday service was the 
last service but one to be conducted by 
Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of the 
church sinee 1924, who has accepted a 
- eall to St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cin- 
| einnati, Ohio. 


Personals 


| 
| George R. Harl of Syracuse, Neb., 
| Leslie D. Frazer of Oskaloosa, Ia., and 
| 


John G. Greene of Boston, Mass., were 
| Unitarians who graduated from the The- 
{ ological School in Harvard University in 
June. ‘ 


Miss Marian McClench of the Unita- 
rian parish of Ann Arbor, Mich., is attend- 
- ing the International Convention of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women in Vienna, 
Austria. 


fy Miss Florence Hale of the Unitarian 
parish of Augusta, Me., has been elected 
it, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Since 1916 she has been Maine 
director of rural education. 


Rey. and Mrs. Alson H. Robinson and 
their daughter, Margery, of Plainfield, 
N.J., during this month are in Mexico 
' City, Mexico, where Mr. Robinson is 
' familiarizing himself with Mexican poli- 
ties and culture. 


Rey. and Mrs. Milen C. Dempster of the 
! First Unitarian Church in Stockton, Calif., 
are spending the summer in Europe. 


( Mr. and Mrs. Charles Eliot Ware, mem- 
bers of the First Parish Church of Fitch- 


burg, Mass., celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary June 30. 


Rey. Ernest Caldecott of the Unitarian 
Church of Schenectady, N.Y., who was 
MIhinister-in-charge at the Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif., the past year was 

sented. a silver bowl in recognition of 
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his service at a farewell dinner tendered 
him and his family by the trustees and 
congregation, June 30. 


Forefathers’ Service 


A “Forefathers’ Commemorative Service” 
was held by the congregation of the First 
Church of Chelmsford, Mass., May 31, at 
the Chelmsford Forefathers’ Cemetery. 
After a reading by Rev. Lyman M. Green- 
man, Walter Perham gaye a_ historical 
address, and addresses were made at 
graves of ministers of the church: at 
the grave of Rev. John Fiske, by Fred- 
erick A. P, Fiske; Rev. Thomas Clark, 
Miss Polly Clough; Rev. Sampson Stod- 
dard, Charles Nichols, Jr.; Rev. Ebenezer 
Bridge, Joseph E. Warren; Rev. Wilkes 
Allen, Miss Alice Harmon. These were 
ministers of the church from 1655 to 1882. 
Led by a drum and trumpet, the people, 
singing “Forward through the Ages”, re- 
turned to the meeting house and received 
the benediction. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 
WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH ORGANIST and CHOIR LEADER de- 
sires position. Six years’ experience. Will, go 
anywhere. Write for references. THH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, C-168. 


The Personality 
of 


Criminals 


By A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 
Dean af Tufts Medical School, Boston 


Commissioner of the Department of Correc- 
tion, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


This well-known psychiatrist views 
the problem of crime and criminals 
in the light of long and varied experi- 
ence and points the way for further 
advance toward its solution. 


$2.00. At bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
Boston, _ - - Mass. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT F 
Rev, HAROLD G. ARNOLD {  Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


VACATION 


(Sompanion— 


At this season of the year 
hundreds of readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
are sending in their summer 
addresses. 


ys 


If you are planning to be away 
from home for any length of 
time, may we suggest that you 
let us know as far in advance 
as possible and we will gladly 
see that your copy of THE 
REGISTER reaches you at 
the mountains, the seashore, 
or wherever your vacation 
headquarters may be. 


yN 


Please give your home address 
as well as your vacation ad- 
dress and designate the dates 
you wish to leave and return. 


oN 
The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 
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A little boy who had visited great Pension Society g bik Seal lsd 
cathedrals in Europe and had seen the Provides pensions for’ Tinian ana aaeee Correspondence 
figures resplendent in glorious glass, de- 1a Nisa P of axe Or SEND hibed CGhiesant Dooce Tie todeon Seek oeeeee 
fined a saint thus: “A person who lets the sixty-five years 8 tion; Conferences of Parents; Supersti- 
: arse TR MOeene? had at least twenty years of active service tion? a 
light come rough. én our chime Pe 
rticles and Pestaven 
“T say, why is Jones pacing up and || President—James P. Parmenter Something to Believe About Russia, by 
és eae . OQ 6s c 4 - 
down outside his house like that? He's Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams AEP ep ee Pt Beccnasls cies a ot Te 583 
awfully worried about his wife, - Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. The Commercial Telephone Engineer, 
hap.” “Why—what has she got?” “The eke 4 by Edward H. Cotton 584 
¢ se P yy, Show Secretary Rev, Harold G spold From Twenty States to the Shoals, by 
car. —Fassmg Sow. Send contributions to the new Jessie E. Donahue phe 
3 Historical Society Offers Prizes _ 58 
The keeper of an insane asylum on Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. ‘ What Your Religion Does For the World 
being questioned: “Are you not afraid |] P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. pees Be Done Through You—Dr. Patter- so 
‘~ ; . 4. * on. 
that these people will unite sometime and i -fase Tenpesatice ‘Gockel? Geekicaee aaa 
hurt you and the other attendants?” re- mit to Appear on New Hampshire Capi- 
plied: “No. Crazy people never unite on tol rica bSviata 219 ee . 693 
anything.” Book Reviews 
; Dessert Courses, by Ellis Parker Butler; 
It’s a Poor Joke—When Someone J zsenenseesesnrrverevcernceerescee creer eee LUTTE yay nga Memories, by A. R. H.; i 
y = s no at, Sie an ar ee 
blushes with embarrassment. When some- : 
one’s feelings are hurt. When something UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON Religious News s. « js, « (eu 9.108 eaeeee 
sacred is made to appear commonplace. Pleaxasitties- “oh |. ec ugh oe 


When it is directed against someone’s in- 


ins following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 


firmity. When it is uttered in a bitter setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 

spirit. When everyone cannot join in the phere for their guests. Church Announcements 

laughter. 

| ied reo i RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
and. we try 10 Keep tte ae TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 

column, PARKER HOUSE Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 


reorge, aged four, and Ernest, aged five, 
were spending their precious five minutes 
with Mummy before going to bed. “I does 


This was a bit of a poser. “But we've got 


Harmon Chapman, ministers. No services dur- 
ing July and August 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the’ hali 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 


love you”, sighed Ernest, contentedly. | 3 HOTEL LENOX during the erection of the new church at 80th 
“Why do you love me, darling?’ asked | = BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
Mother. “’Cos we like your face.” “But |Z , Near Arlington Street Church and Back and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.M. Church office 
sie ; : Pe ee ae = Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room at 183 East 80th Street. 

it’s not much of a face’, said Mother. |=Z with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


used to it’, said after much 


thought.—Tit-Bits. 


George, 


During the filming of a “talkie comedy”, 
the director wished to get the effect of 
water being poured out of barrel onto 
some boards. The sound technician was con- 
sulted. They tried dried peas on oiled paper, 
and that wasn’t it, and they tried drop- 
ping dressmakers’ pins on a taut square 
of silk, and that wasn’t it. Finally a quiet 
fellow who was standing by said, “Sup- 
pose you try pouring water out of a bar- 


rel onto some boards.’ They tried it. That if you start at once for 
| ANS STAR ISLAND BURDETT COLLEGE 
Rey. Herbert Dunnico, M.P., Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in a we BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Only 5 weeks more of real living. 


recent speech, told of a man who, 
father, 


having 


become a entered a National 


tl 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rey. Hlbridge F. Stoneham will preach Au- 
gust 2, Summer visitors welcome. 


TC 


AVUUAAESUANCODEQEAU EAU NGC SEU EOUCALEN EEE TAD ENCORE 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 
NOTICE OF RUMMAGE SALE 
Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily between 
9and5o0’clock. Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot be sent. 


OS) OE A A) ) SA A) A )E-  SRED E 


You WILL Come Back | 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 


General Conference Week — July 25-Aug. | 


Health es we and asked for A. U. A. Week — Aug. 1-8 ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

s - aay. fg nae s - a se ing ai ie Vacation Week — Aug. 8-15 156 STUART STREET, BOSTON ; 
fe ae 7 ae mye r re ‘4 . 3 ij pee t Congregational Weeks —Aug. 15-29 Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

applican isisted tha e had not made \ y, 

any mistake. ‘But’, said the clerk, Combine vacation pleasures with a lends te Salincirair ce! osm 

“‘eternity’ means ‘hereafter’.” “Yes”, was deeper understanding of the work of the 3 


the prompt reply, “that’s what I’m here 


after.”—Public Opinion. 


Dr. Carl $8. Patton was traveling in the 
Southwest on a railroad noted for the 
quality and strength of the coffee served 
in its dining cars. A Californian farmer 
assured him that he always traveled that 
line because of this, says The Congrega- 
tionalist, When Dr. Patton, comparing the 
meagerness of his own potations with the 


liberal churches. Stimulating lectures 
and discussions, varied outdoor activi- 
ties, and yet time for relaxation and rec- 
reation assure you a well-rounded life. 

General Conference, A. U. A. and 
Congregational Weeks provide interest- 
ing programs of speakers and _ social 
events. Vacation week leaves you free 
to enjoy the Island as you will. 

Rates:—$22 to $26 per week with 
reduction for ministers. For further in- 
formation write to 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


4)Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
; Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


four or five cups that his neighbor had CHARLES § Specialist in Church Veatment and Embroideries 
. 4 : Z LES' S tS a. . 
drunk, expressed surprise, the latter told OLSTER, Treasurer Sor Belf « Contary 


him that he always drank fifteen to twenty 


Star Island Corporation Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


cups a day at home. “But”, said Dr. 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Patton, “doesn’t it keep you awake?" to Sev elands {7 COX SONS & VINING 
which the farmer gave the unexpected the Tide Geos. ete that Keep Above 131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
answer, “It helps.” 


